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human weaknesses which are apt to colour or to cloud their outlook.
Each, for example, may be strongly tempted to generalize too widely
from a necessarily limited range of experience. Teachers, on the one
hand, may forget that what is true of one type of child (familiar
enough to them) is not always true of others; so that, for example,
what suits the town child may not suit the country child, what appeals
to neglected children may not appeal to well-cared-for children, or
what is good for a group as a whole may be anything but good for
individuals like John Smith or Mary Jones.
Research workers, on the other hand, may rashly conclude, unless
they are constantly aware of the danger, that an experiment which
they have carried through successfully has given them not only a set
of particular truths, seen for the first time, maybe, in a fresh pattern
and with a new significance, but a glimpse also of the truth which is
universal and eternal.
As a rule, it is the disciple rather than the master who falls into
this error. The master, confronted daily with stubborn facts that
puzzle him, hits at last upon an hypothesis that relates them satis-
factorily, and so, as we say, explains them. The disciple, blinded by
the brilliance of the new explanation, applies it enthusiastically in
one fresh field after another, but sees, unfortunately, only the facts
that are favourable to what has become to him an explanatory prin-
ciple which is universally valid.
6. DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED IN INTERPRETING FACTS
The relation of the facts to the patterns and philosophies which
should be, but are not always, formed from studying them deserves
more of our attention. A few only among us get these patterns and
philosophies from an impersonal study of the facts themselves; the
majority of us make use of ready-made patterns which appeal to us,
and we then tend to notice such facts only as fit them.
I learned, for example, at the last educational lecture I attended
that it is natural for every boy of two years of age when given a
wooden hammer to wish to hit some other boy on the head with it,
and that to use it for knocking pegs into a board is just one way of
satisfying this blind and unconscious need for aggression, I know of
no way of proving this effectively. Sometimes facts which have been
correctly observed have a meaning attached to them which is valued
for its own sake, and in the present instance the facts have clearly been
framed to fit an explanatory principle already found useful in other
fields of work.
Darwin, it will be remembered, became the great scientist he was
because he recognized that he must school himself to take special
notice of any facts encountered which seemed to be at variance with
whatever theory had begun to take shape in his mind. If we realized
oftener, as he did, that our patterns and philosophies are as likely as
not to depend upon temperament and training rather than upon an
objective consideration of the available evidence the sum of our
knowledge of human nature would increase more rapidly.
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